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by its discharge as a religious obligation. This principle
pushed to its logical conclusion would mean that the state
could not collect the zakat by force, should the zakat payer
refuse to settle it of his own free consent, for it is a well-
known principle that a religious obligation can validly be
discharged only when performed of one's own free will.
We have already seen how the doctors reconciled this theo-
retical requirement with fiscal necessity. Again, the zakat
debt lapses upon the death of the property owner; debts of
secular taxes do not. Indebtedness exempts from zakat;
it does not from secular taxes. The zakat may often be
disbursed by the owner directly to the zakat beneficiaries;
the secular taxes must always be paid to the state. The
zakat payer is believed when he claims to have himself dis-
bursed his tax dues; the payer of secular taxes is not. The
collectors of zakat are not subject to audit; those of secular
taxes are. There is an untaxable minimum in zakat, but
none in secular taxes.

Another marked characteristic of Mohammedan theory
is its dialectical and legalistic nature. The examples that
might be cited to support this assertion are legion, and it
is a case where the only difficulty is that of selection. Here
are a few illustrations of dialectical discussion: Goats pay
zakat like sheep, because the word ganam occurring in the
Prophetic sayings (hadith) means both; on the other hand,
for instance, mules do not pay zakat because they are not
mentioned anywhere in the sources. The zakat of camels,
when paid in kind, is settled in females only, because the
gender used in references to them in the sources is the
feminine. Again, the differences of view as to the age of
sheep acceptable in payment of zakat in kind, all center in
meanings of words. The zakat may not be given to a slave
because the word " give " used in the sources means to
transfer the ownership of a thing, and the slave is legally